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on the side of individual freedom in opposition to the proclivities for 
centralization and beaurocracy of the older "orthodox" socialism. He 
pins his faith in small groups "jealous of their privileges and deter- 
mined to preserve their autonomy." Critical readers will be likely to 
find Mr. Russell over-sanguine in his estimate of the amount of author- 
ity which it will be necessary to exercise over individual human nature 
and of the intrinsic difficulties of the unescapable problems of social 
organization, the amount and the complexity of the machinery 
probably requisite for securing any fairly effective direction and 
co-ordination of human activities under the conditions of modern life. 
The book is probably the best place to which the busy general reader 
may turn for a brief, sympathetic presentation of current social move- 
ments, and is well worth anyone's while to read for its literary 

value. 

F. H. Knight 
University of Chicago 



Deficiency and Delinquency; An Interpretation of Mental Testing. 
By James Burt Miner, LL.B., Ph.D. Educational Psychol- 
ogy Monographs, No. 21. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
1918. Pp. xiv+355. 

This book is undoubtedly one of the best that has yet appeared 
dealing with the relation of mental deficiency to delinquency, and it 
can be strongly recommended to students of the social sciences, partic- 
ularly to those who are interested in the newer movement attempting 
to introduce more exact methods of measurement into those sciences. 
If they are to be called sciences, they must describe in quantitative 
terms. How this can be done with reference to mental deficiency is 
well illustrated by our author, and although the sociologist who has 
been brought up on qualitative description may find the book hard 
reading, it will unquestionably merit a close and careful study by the 
earnest student. The method of attack by means of correlation is one 
that will be used more and more in the interpretation of social data. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One deals with "Prac- 
tical Considerations," and Part Two with "Theoretical Consideration." 
In the first part the author's chief contribution is his percentage defini- 
tion of intellectual deficiency, which the author proposed in 191 5 and 
which is now more systematically developed. This proposal is to the 
effect that a certain percentage of the population can be regarded as 
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intellectually deficient and by this means the lines of demarcation for 
the deficient can be arrived at on our scales of mental measurement. 
After a very thorough examination of the estimates of feeble-mindedness 
made by different workers in different countries, he arrives at the con- 
servative estimate of o . 5 per cent clearly deficient and an additional 
1 per cent border line. If, therefore, we determine the point on our 
scale reached by the lowest o . 5 per cent and the lowest 1 . 5 per cent, 
we shall then have the diagnostic points for the clinical psychologist. 

The author cautions us, however, that mental deficiency as tested 
on our scales is not synonymous with feeble-mindedness. The latter 
term is much broader and contains the concept of social incompetency. 
The author then makes the best compromise yet attempted between 
intellectual deficiency and social deficiency, in order to retain the 
twofold meaning that is implied by the term "feeble-minded." We 
have mental deficients who are socially incompetent, and also social 
incompetents who do not test mentally deficient. The latter group is 
characterized by "weakness in the volitional, or conative, aspect of 
mind." The only doubt in the reviewer's mind is whether this group 
suffering from volitional defect ought to be called feeble-minded at 
all. They would seem to be the unstable, the psychopathic, the con- 
stitutional inferiors, the hysterics, the pre-dementia praecox types, 
and to be classed rather with the insane than the feeble-minded. How- 
ever, it is unquestionably true that such defects, existing in children 
especially, have in the past been called feeble-mindedness and chil- 
dren of this type may perhaps best be taken care of in our feeble-minded 
institutions. This being the case, the practical plan suggested by our 
author, of calling feeble-minded all testing below a certain point and 
in addition all borderline cases having a definite history of social unfit- 
ness, is undoubtedly the best compromise between the psychological 
and sociological concepts implicit in the term "feeble-mindedness," 
as at present used. 

Having fixed the limits for tested mental deficiency, the author 
gives us an excellent summary of the mental tests of delinquents, show- 
ing that his criterion is very conservative, and pointing out the exag- 
geration as to the amount of intellectual deficiency that has been 
claimed by many workers. His table showing the summary of results 
of many workers is valuable. His chief conclusions are that intellectual 
deficiency is "most serious among women and girls who are sex offend- 
ers," that "institutions which care for the same type of delinquents 
show pronounced variation in the amount of tested deficiency," that 
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the percentage of juvenile delinquents who are deficient has been 
grossly exaggerated and that probably the real percentage of such is 
about 10. 

There are three chapters dealing with school standing in relation 
to deficiency and delinquency, and the author lays much stress on the 
possibility of bad school adjustment as a possible factor in delinquency. 
This is not very convincing to the reviewer, particularly when we sus- 
pect, as we do at present, that the most poorly adjusted child in school 
is the very bright child, and we have no reason to believe that such 
children predominate among delinquents. However, the bad effects of 
poor school adjustment are well worth investigating more deeply, as 
our author suggests, not only for the sake of the delinquent but also 
for the non-delinquent child. 

One of the most valuable chapters in the book is chapter x, "Defi- 
ciency as a Cause of Delinquency." Here the author brings to the 
notice of the American reader Goring's important work on The English 
Convict, and shows in a masterly way how the method of correlation 
is helping to solve the eternal dispute as to the relative importance of 
heredity and environment in the causation of the delinquent. Goring's 
coefficient is +0.65 for adult delinquents, and Miner's for juveniles 
from +0.16 to o.2g. "In this complex criminal diathesis, which 
means greater susceptibility to temptations, there is little doubt that 
mental deficiency is the main factor." 

The second part of the book has no particular reference to defi- 
ciency, but is a valuable contribution to the theoretical implications of 
mental measurement; indeed it is one of the most thorough and sound 
discussions that has so far appeared. The various possible forms of 
distribution curves and of developmental curves are discussed, and the 
percentage or percentile method of describing mental ability is shown 
to be the best quantitative statement and also to be the safest, at least 
until we are absolutely certain as to the form of distribution of tested 
capacity at each age and of the developmental curve in general. 

Rudolf Pintner 
Ohio Staie University 



The British Revolution and the American Democracy. By Norman 
Angell. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1919. Pp. 319. 

$1. So- 
Next to John A. Hobson's Democracy after the War this is the most 
pessimistic book which it has been my lot to look through recently. 



